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The School-Community 
Development Study 


Ohio Center of the Co-operative Program 
in School Administration 


, : NHE Co-operative Program in Educational Administra- 





tion is a nation-wide study of the problems of school 

administration and of the educational preparation that 
is needed by administrators if they are to function as leaders in 
the solution of these problems. The program was initiated in 
a series of regional conferences throughout the country sup- 
ported by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and under the joint 
sponsorship of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the National Council of Chief State School Officers, and 
the County and Rural Area Superintendents Association. These 
meetings served to establish the need for a thorough study of 
the increasingly complex function of educational administration. 

Convinced that such a study would render a distinct service 
to the people of the nation, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
agreed to lend financial support to a project involving the 
co-operation of universities and administrative groups. With- 
out recounting the several steps in the procedure used to estab- 
lish the program, it is enough to report that eight centers for 
the study of educational administration have been established, 
seven of them working in the group of states immediately sur- 
rounding each university in which a center is located.” 

The eighth, located at Ohio State University, is called the 
Ohio Center of the Co-operative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, and will limit its investigation to the duties and 
responsibilities of educational administrators within the state of 
Ohio. Under the direction of the Center, the State Department 
of Education, the universities that prepare school administra- 


1 These centers are located at the following universities: Harvard, Columbia, George 
Peabody, Chicago, Texas, Stanford, and Oregon. 
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tors, and school administrators themselves are seeking ways of 
improving both the pre-service preparation and the continuing 
education of the administrators within the state. The grant for 
the establishment of the Ohio Center was given to Ohio State 
University in response to a proposal to study these problems 
during the five-year period beginning July 1, 1951. Contained 
herein is a digest of the first annual report of the project which 
was sent to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation at the close of the 
first fiscal year on June 30, 1952. 


Te UNDERSTAND the contribution of the Ohio study to the 
national Co-operative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration, it is necessary to consider briefly the rdle of the educa- 
tional administrator as it was conceived in the minds of those 
who proposed the study. 

Much attention was given to the interdependence of the 
school and other agencies that contribute to the life of the 
community. The educational administrator was thought to be 
a community leader charged with the responsibility of inte- 
grating community forces and agencies for the betterment of 
education. To prepare a person adequately to function in this 
capacity, it is necessary to understand thoroughly the intricacy 
of the interdependence of community agencies and forces and 
the competencies of persons who are to amalgamate them in 
building a constructive educational program. This is not merely 
the task of selling a program to the people. Today, we are 
witnessing a great upsurge in the desire of many groups to 
express their opinions and the willingness of many persons to 
participate in making decisions about the educational program. 

The formation of citizens’ committees, advisory councils, 
and pressure groups, attendance of the public at school-board 
meetings, and the increased attention which the press is giving 
to educational issues are evidences of this growing participation 
of the public. Out of the give-and-take of all of these inter- 
ested groups must come the solutions to such issues as the 
vertical extension of the educational program above and below 
the present limits, the expansion of the services of the school, 
the co-operation of the several educational agencies of the com- 
munity, greater financial support for the program, and even the 
question of the extent to which the educational program should 
influence the thinking of those who come in contact with it. 
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The growing complexity of the task of integrating the 
school and the community, together with the tremendous in- 
crease in public participation in decisions concerning the nature 
of the educational program, made it imperative that educational 
statesmanship be conceived in its broadest terms. Hence, at the 
very beginning, the College of Education invited representa- 
tives from other colleges of Ohio State University to collaborate 
in thinking about this problem. 

For more than a year a group of twenty persons, repre- 
senting not only the College of Education but also the Colleges 
of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Commerce, Medicine, and 
Law, directed their attention to a consideration of the compe- 
tencies which educational leaders must possess in order to fulfill 
their tasks effectively. These men began to think about ways 
in which the disciplines of the several colleges could contribute 
to the preparation of educational leaders. Hence, the study has 
a broad orientation within the University and benefits from the 
inspiration of educational leaders representing a wide range of 
opinions and academic interests. The group, now organized as 
the University Advisory Committee, meets regularly with the 
staff of the Ohio Center to assist in formulating policies and 
determining directions in which the study shall go. 

Early in its deliberations this group decided upon the advis- 
ability of testing its ideas with persons outside the University. 
On May 25 and 26, 1951, forty-five persons, including repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of Education, administra- 
tors and teachers from the public schools, and lay citizens with 
varied occupational interests, gathered to confer with the Ohio 
State University group. The interest in the proposed study’ 
was so great that many offered to work with it as “lay- 
professional advisers.” 

The program that has evolved throughout the past year, 
with its emphasis upon school and community interaction, is 
itself an example of the co-operative thought and action of 
university teachers and practitioners in the field. Its emphasis 
on genuine collaboration between professional and lay people 
is shown by the name given the Ohio program, “The School- 
Community Development Study.” 


*The plans for a study which grew out of this continued intercollege discussion 
were gathered in a pamphlet entitled “The School-Community Development Study: Five- 
Year Co-operative Program in School Administration” [Columbus, Ohio: College of 
Education, Ohio State University, 1951. Mimeographed]. 
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Organizing for Co-operative Action 


1rH_ funds available and the problem formulated, the 

College of Education set about the task of organizing a 
program of action and choosing a staff that would undertake 
the prosecution of the program in Ohio. The director assumed 
his duties on September 1, 1951. By January 1, 1952, the Ohio 
Center of the Co-operative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration comprised a professional staff of four persons, several 
secretarial assistants, and two graduate students. Work had 
already begun: representatives of the Center had talked with 
administrators and teachers, met with members of the State 
Department, discussed problems of educational administration 
with professors in several Ohio universities, and debated cur- 
rent issues regarding educational leadership with organized 
professional and lay | groups. From these deliberations a pro- 
posed program of action was formulated. It was reported in 
the January issue of this Buttetin.” The program was pre- 
sented to the University Advisory Committee and to the Lay- 
Professional Advisers for their criticism and appraisal. Agree- 
ment was reached on the following statement of purpose: 


The Ohio Center, with the help of the State Department of Edu- 

cation, the universities, and the school people of Ohio, proposes: 
To reconstruct the program of preparation of educational administra- 
tors in the light of current needs and demands 

2. To provide an adequate program for continuing the professional 
growth and improving the competence of administrators in service 

3. To develop a two-way flow of ideas and problems from university 
to field and vice versa, to the end that a continuous program of 
study and research in educational administration may become the 
joint responsibility of the universities and the administrators of the 
schools 

4. To find the means whereby the various divisions of the University can 
relate their several competencies and functions in a common attack 
upon broad community and life problems 

5. To help educational administrators and citizens of communities find 
new working relationships and ways of using available know-how 
for tackling their own problems 


How to realize these purposes was a problem that brought 
about considerable discussion. What groups of people are ac- 


* Ramseyer, John A. “The School-Community Development Study,” EpucaTIONAL 
Researcw Butretin, XXXI (January 16, 1952), pp. 1-7. 
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tually concerned in the attempt to realize such purposes? To 
what extent and in what ways should they be involved? What 
differences are likely to occur in their involvement if they are 
included in all, rather than merely in specific, stages of the 
program? Should a small staff conduct the study and later 
report its findings to interested groups? Would greater effi- 
ciency result from a division of labor in which each group 
sought the solution to a specific problem? These are but a few 
of the questions to be answered as the plan for action evolves. 


[ soon became apparent that the following groups of people 
would not only be affected by any thorough study of the 
problems of educational administration, but that they would 
make very valuable contributions to such a study: 
1. The State Department of Education 
2. The universities in Ohio that provide programs of preparation for 
educational administrators: 
a. The department or school of education 
b. Colleges and departments other than education 
c. Students enrolled in educational administration 
3. The professional administrative organizations in the state: 
Ohio Association of School Administrators 
The County Superintendents Association 
The Exempted-Village Superintendents 
. The Secondary School Principals Association 
The Elementary School Principals Association 
The Ohio Chapter of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
4. Lay groups: 
a. Boards of education 
b. Local groups organized for educational betterment 


All of these groups had contributed greatly to the formulation 
of the program that was being proposed, and the staff and its 
advisers agreed that much was to be gained by their participa- 
tion in carrying the program forward, even to the point of 
interpretation of the results of our co-operative action. Accept- 
ing this point of view and realizing the fact are, however, two 
very different things. 

Just how nine universities can work together to improve 
their programs of preparation for educational administrators, 
and how other agencies can assist in this effort, is a lesson to be 
learned if we are to accomplish our first purpose. Some of the 


eH Saf So 
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activities to be described in this report relate the experiences 
we are having in our attempts to work together effectively. 
We believe that much can be learned from these experiences. 


te reader will be interested in Figure 1, an operational 
chart, which pictorially represents the relationship of all 
groups involved.* The Ohio State University, through its offi- 
cers and an executive committee, administers the program in so 
far as it relates to the agreement made by the University and 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The University Advisory 
Committee meets with the staff regularly to consider matters 
of policy and issues of concern to the University. Individual 
faculty members serve as special consultants and work on spe- 
cific projects as part-time members of the staff. Departments 
and colleges within the University also join in carrying on 
certain functions. For example, a committee of the Department 
of Education is analyzing, appraising, and revising the program 
of preparation for educational administrators. This committee 
and the C.P.E.A. staff work together very closely, with some 
tasks the joint responsibility of the two groups. 

The operational chart also indicates the relationship of the 
groups outside the University to the C.P.E.A. program. Pre- 
vious reference has been made to the Lay-Professional Advisers 
who have met on two occasions this year to advise the staff on 
the kinds of leadership problems that should concern us all. 
Again, special consultants are called in from all of these groups 
to help in the formulation of the program and to suggest tech- 
niques for attacking certain problems. A number of co-operating 
groups have joined with the staff in specific tasks designed to 
realize purposes which we hold in common. 


Activities 
HE activities of the Co-operative Program in Educational 
Administration in Ohio may be characterized as an action- 
research program consisting of three phases which are being 
carried forward simultaneously. The preliminary exploration 
of problems and the interchange of ideas which led to the de- 
velopment of the original proposal set the stage for certain 


*The names of the persons assisting in the operational divisions—the C.P.E.A. staff, 
the Executive Committee, the University Advisory Committee, and the Lay-Professional 
Advisers—are listed on pages 19§ and 196. 
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action which began within the first month of the period for 
which this report is written. 

Contact was made with each of the state organizations of 
school administrators, and provisions were made for discussion 
of the C.P.E.A. activities in all of their annual meetings held 
early in the autumn. Because the operations of the Ohio Center 
are confined to one state, discussion with a number of sectional 
divisions of such groups as the Ohio Association of School 
Administrators, the Secondary School Principals Association, 
and the County Superintendents were arranged. A few meet- 
ings were held with related educational groups that had close 
university ties. Two members of the C.P.E.A. staff made an 
extensive tour of the state, talking with superintendents of 
schools, principals, and other educational leaders about the pros- 
pects of the Study, obtaining advice from workers in the field 
as to how to proceed. At the same time it was possible to secure 
information about certain promising practices in educational ad- 
ministration as well as the blocks which stand in the way of 
intelligent action. Visits were made to several universities to 
talk with persons interested in problems of educational adminis- 
tration and to determine which ones were uppermost in their 
minds. At the same time, the universities were invited to partic- 
ipate in a co-operative program to be established by the Center. 

By January, 1952, it seemed clear that the C.P.E.A. pro- 
gram in Ohio should consist of the following phases, which are 
in various stages of development at the present time: 

1. Co-operative field projects: 

a. Exploratory studies and surveys of problems 

b. Study of forward-looking practices in school-community devel- 

opment 

c. Establishment of ‘“Co-operating Community Centers”—com- 

munity projects in which the school and the community are com- 
mitted to co-operative experimentation led by local educational 
leaders, with consultation from university resources 

d. Establishment of study councils, seminars, or clinics for adminis- 

trators and university personnel who wish to analyze and improve 
techniques and procedures now being used 

e. Expansion and extension of a program for sharing experiences— 

workshops, conferences, and so on 

f. Broadening the experience backgrounds of prospective adminis- 
trators—relating practical experience with study in an internship 
program 





TN 
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2. The research design: 
Identification and definition of problems in preparing 
administrators 
b. Development of hypotheses for solution of these problems 
c. Testing these hypotheses 
d. Interpreting findings and making recommendations 
3. Reconstruction of the program of preparation of educational ad- 
ministrators and provision for continuation of their professional 
growth in service: 
a. Building a theory of administration—developing concepts and de- 
fining functions of educational administration 
b. Developing a program for recruitment and selective retention and 
preparation of educational administrators 
c. Reconstructing the basic preparation program in the light of new 
needs and present demands upon educational administrators 
d. Providing an adequate means for the continuation of professional 
growth of educational administrators in service 


e. Finding ways and means whereby all the resources of the several 


colleges and departments in a university may be brought to bear 
on the solution of such problems 


f. Developing co-operative working relationships among those uni- 
versities and agencies in Ohio which are responsible for the prep- 
aration of school administrators 

As the staff members explored activities in which they 
might engage to achieve the purposes to which they had sub- 
scribed, it was obvious that those which contributed to all three 
phases of this action program would yield the most fruitful 
results. Hence, opportunities were sought which involved pub- 
lic schools where local workers and university people could 
together assess, appraise, plan, experiment, and evaluate. The 
activities described in the following paragraphs meet this cri- 
terion to a high degree. 


CO-OPERATING COMMUNITY CENTERS 

An important part of the C.P.E.A. program in Ohio is the 
type of experiment being carried on co-operatively by the 
university and a local school system in which the board of 
education, the administrators, the teachers, and the lay citizens 
participate. Several such community centers have been selected. 

In the original proposals the C.P.E.A. staff had made it 
clear that it wished to work co-operatively in building appro- 
priate educational programs with several different kinds of 
schools and with interested community groups that were trying 
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to realize their potentialities for group action. The staff as- 
sumed that if the university could work in such an enterprise 
with the administrators of a school system and with others who 
were leaders in the community, it would get firsthand know]l- 
edge about the problems that needed to be solved in the 
community and, furthermore, that the ideas and hypotheses 
formulated in the university about administrative leadership 
might be tested. Hence, throughout the year the C.P.E.A. 
staff has looked for communities which could benefit from such 
experimentation. 

In January, one such co-operating center was established in 
the Butler Township Schools at Vandalia, a suburban com- 
munity just north of Dayton. Here the C.P.E.A. staff is 
working directly with the local school officer, who is trying to 
reconstruct his administrative organization to meet the demands 
of a rapidly growing school district. He is seeking counsel as 
to ways in which the teaching staff can participate more mean- 
ingfully in making decisions about the program of the school. 
The C.P.E.A. staff is concerned about methods by which the 
school can develop a program which will meet the needs of 
this community. How should the views of people outside the 
groups usually affiliated with the school be brought into consid- 
eration? Is there one way of obtaining community participation 
that is better than others in this particular situation? What part 
should the C.P.E.A. staff and university personnel play to 
obtain optimum results? 

During these six months of co-operative effort, the mem- 
bers of the C.P.E.A. staff have given as much time and consid- 
eration to their own motives and techniques of action as they 
have to actual consultation in the community itself. Asa result, 
the staff is more adequately prepared for co-operative consulta- 
tion and research in the centers in which they will work actively 
in the coming year. 

The co-operating community centers selected thus far for 
the year beginning July 1, 1952, are: 

1. The Butler Township Schools, Vandalia, where attention is focused 
on administrative problems encountered in organizing a staff to carry 
on a program of curriculum revision. 

. The city schools of Warren, a city with a population of approxi- 
mately fifty thousand people, where the C.P.E.A. staff will work 
directly with a curriculum co-ordinator and his staff in building a 

program to meet local needs. 


bo 
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3. Champaign County, in which the staff will work directly with a 
citizens’ committee that is organized to study school problems, co- 
operating with school authorities to develop the best possible public- 
school education in the county. 

4. Licking County, where the C.P.E.A. staff and the county superin- 
tendent together with the executive heads of local school districts will 
attempt to determine the elements of an effective working relation- 
ship to improve instruction throughout the schools of the county. 

5. Greenville, a city of about nine thousand, where Miami University 
and Ohio State University will join in the development of a co- 
operating community center. 

The C.P.E.A. staff and representatives of other universities of 

the state are developing plans for working arrangements similar 

to those made with Miami University. Later reports will de- 
scribe the results of these co-operative efforts. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROJECTS IN FRANKLIN COUNTY 

During the year, the Center worked with administrators in 
Franklin County and the metropolitan Columbus area on two 
distinctly different projects—the first is a new project; the 
second is a redirected one. The elementary-school principals, 
together with the county superintendent, the assistant county 
superintendent, and the supervisor of elementary education, 
met fortnightly for three months in a continuing in-service 
education workshop developed with the C.P.E.A. staff. The 
purpose of the series of meetings was to provide these educa- 
tional administrators with an opportunity to study their effec- 
tiveness in working with their teachers and the people of the 
community. At the close of this period they requested that 
they be permitted to work together for another week. This 
they did after the school term had closed, on their own time, 
without extra pay and without university credit. 

For several years the county superintendent and superin- 
tendents of exempted-village and city schools within the bound- 
aries of Franklin County have been holding regular discussion 
meetings with members of the staff of the College of Education. 
This year the group organized the Study Council of the Public 
Schools of the Metropolitan Columbus Area. The membership 
of the organization includes the superintendents referred to 
previously and representatives of Ohio State University and 
Capital University. The C.P.E.A. Center has two represen- 
tatives in the group. It also supplies technical assistance in 
solving problems that come before the Study Council. At 
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present the group is planning for the location of schools in this 
rapidly growing metropolitan area. The principles which guide 
this study have wide significance. With constant shifts in the 
boundaries of cities and school districts, and with the tre- 
mendous increases in population, it is apparent that the plan- 
ning within any given school district affects other districts as 
well. Furthermore, school-plant planning must be carried on 
simultaneously with the building of homes and other provisions 
for growth in the area. Efforts are now being made to meet 
with the county and city planning commissions to see what can 
be done to make provision for schools a part of the final plan. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK OF THE UNIVERSITIES IN OHIO 

All of the universities in Ohio which have graduate pro- 
grams for the preparation of educational administrators’ sent 
representatives to the first meeting of the Lay-Professional 
Advisers, and they have continued to take an active interest in 
the work of the Ohio Center. Upon invitation by the C.P.E.A. 
staff, the dean of the college of education of each university 
has appointed a representative” to meet with the Lay-Profes- 
sional Advisers of the Study. They will act as representatives 
of the professors of educational administration in their respec- 
tive universities and will determine a common course of action 
for the general upgrading of programs for the preparation of 
educational administrators. 

Since their appointment at the beginning of the year, these 
representatives have met regularly. The universities repre- 
sented are taking turns in acting as host to the group. In gen- 
eral, the members have expressed the desire to analyze and 
assess programs in the several universities, to share experiences 
about instructional problems, to join in collaborative research 
and in-service projects for educational administrators, and to 
carry on in-service programs for themselves (professors of edu- 
cational administration). 

All the universities seem anxious to review their programs 
with the C.P.E.A. staff and the representatives of neighbor 
institutions. Four universities have made specific proposals for 
collaboration with the staff. All universities are assisting in 
research efforts, examining their own programs in educational 


5 The names of the Associated Universities are given on page 196. 
®The names of the representatives of the Associated Universities are given on 
page 196. 
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administration, planning a workshop for professors of school 
administration, and exploring with the Ohio Association of 
School Administrators the possibilities for improving the in- 
service educational opportunity for Ohio administrators. 


Perhaps the best way to show the extent of co-operation 


among the universities is to list specific action taken by them: 


I. 


1) 


Ko 


Wn 


The C.P.E.A. staff met with college officials and professors inter- 

ested in educational administration at Bowling Green, Cincinnati, 

Kent State, Miami, Ohio, and Ohio State to discuss involvement of 

these universities. 

The University representatives participated in a conference of Lay- 

Professional Advisers at Ohio State University, February 8 and 9. 

The representatives of the nine universities have held three confer- 

ences throughout the year: at Bowling Green on March 21 and 22, 

at Ohio University on May 11 and 12, and at Miami University on 

June 10 and 11. 

The co-operative activities include: 

a. An analysis of all programs of preparation of educational admin- 
istrators 

6, An analysis of all research in educational administration 

c. An exchange of proposals for changes in the programs at each of 
the universities 


d. The plans for a workshop for professors interested in educational 
administration 


e. A study of the in-service opportunities provided for educational 
administrators 

f. A study of the certification of school administrators in Ohio 

g. A study of attitudes and ideas of school administrators and pro- 
spective administrators now enrolled in their universities 

Collaborative efforts of certain universities and the C.P.E.A. staff 

include: 

a. Workshops for educational administrators held at Miami Uni- 
versity, June 23 to July 3, and at Ohio State University, July 
7 to 25 

6. Plans for the Co-operating Center at Greenville, with Miami 
University, the C.P.E.A. staff, and Ohio State University col- 
laborating 

c. Plans for the Co-operating Center in Vinton County, with Ohio 
University, the C.P.E.A. staff, and Ohio State University col- 
laborating 

d. Plans for a study of school-community relations in a blighted 
neighborhood in Cincinnati, in which the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati public schools, and the C.P.E.A. staff are co-operating 
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With each successive meeting the members of the group see 
new opportunities for co-operative effort. It is too early to 
predict the outcome because the effort has really just begun. It 
can be said, however, that the desire of the representatives to 
continue working together grows with each successive meeting. 
Members of the group are exchanging ideas on problems of 
joint concern. Collaborative efforts among universities are 
increasing. School administrators have noted evidences of in- 
creased help from the universities in meeting their problems. 

Some of the tasks which the Ohio Center has set for itself 
when it convenes this fall include: 

1. To continue regular meetings of the representatives of these uni- 
versities through the next year 
2. To hold a workshop for professors of educational administration in 


the fall of 1952 

3. To carry out plans for co-operative efforts already enumerated 

4. To initiate proposals for the development of a program of in-service 
education according to suggestions developed co-operatively with the 
Ohio Association of School Administrators 

5. To co-operate with the State Department of Education in working 
out a program for certifying educational administrators in Ohio 


CO-OPERATION WITH PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The professional organizations of superintendents, princi- 
pals, and supervisors have not only sent representatives to 
meetings that have been sponsored by the Study but have been 
actively interested in sharing the work. The C.P.E.A. staff 
members were invited to their annual meetings to discuss ways 
of participating in the program, and the executive committees 
of these groups held extra sessions to consider various proposals. 

The C.P.E.A. staff, by invitation, met with many of the 
high-school principals’ discussion groups, sectional meetings of 
the superintendents of schools, and regional meetings of county 
superintendents. Many of these meetings aided the staff in 
identifying problems of administrators and in developing cri- 
teria for the selection of co-operating community centers. In 
some instances, these meetings led directly to the selection of a 
particular co-operating community center. 

During the course of this year, it became necessary to obtain 
facts through a questionnaire concerning the background of 
experience and the preparation of educational administrators. 
The intensity of their interest and their excellent co-operation 
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is evident in the report that replies were received from 132 city 
superintendents, 32 assistant city superintendents, 79 county 
superintendents, 12 assistant county superintendents, 68 
exempted-village superintendents, 482 executive heads, 325 
secondary-school principals, 559 elementary-school principals, 
and 269 supervisors. 

All of the state organizations of administrators are now 
considering projects for next year designed to assist them in 
improving their services to the schools. As a partial effort in 
this direction, the Ohio Association of School Administrators, 
at the spring meeting held at Cedar Point, made preliminary 
plans for a work conference to be held October 3 and 4 at Ohio 
State University. Members of this association have also ex- 
pressed a desire to work with the Associated Universities to 
explore plans for in-service educational projects that might be 
sponsored by both groups. Committees have been appointed 
to study possibilities and make proposals. Most of the other 
state organizations will not report their plans for study until 
they have held their annual fall meetings. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The State Department of Education has contributed greatly 
to the success of the Study by supplying consultant help both to 
the C.P.E.A. staff and to co-operating community centers. In- 
formation furnished by the State Department of Education 
proved to be very valuable in the selection of these centers. 
Two members of the State Department met with the Lay- 
Professional Advisers. 

As the year progressed, the C.P.E.A. staff found available 
in the State Department of Education a variety of resources. 
The kinds of contracts that schools can make for consultation 
services, the types of certificates required of school adminis- 
trators, the problems of certifying administrators, the standards 
for approving university and college programs of preparation, 
redistricting problems, and government, state, and local financ- 
ing are some of the many areas in w hich the help of the State 
Department of Education is required. 

No attempt was made to develop projects directly involv- 
ing the State Department until much of the other work de- 
scribed had been started. This meant that it was late in the 
spring when we met with State Superintendent Hissong and 
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representatives of his staff to discuss this matter. Two prob- 
lems for study grew out of this meeting: the relationship of the 
schools with the State Department of Education and the devel- 
opment of a plan for the certification of educational adminis- 
trators in Ohio. Both of these studies should contribute to the 
purposes of the Co-operative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration in Ohio. 


Planning the Program at 
Ohio State University 


One of the principal reasons that Ohio State University 
made application for a grant from the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion was to obtain the financial assistance needed to make a 
thorough examination and study of its own program for pre- 
paring educational administrators. Mention has already been 
made of the numerous meetings with colleagues from six dif- 
ferent colleges who discussed the proposal for the grant in 
terms of the many dimensions of the job of educational leaders. 
The University Advisory Committee continues to think in these 
terms as it advises in the development of policy and the deter- 
mination of the directions in which the C.P.E.A. shall go. In 
one capacity or another, 66 different members of the University 
staff have participated in advancing the program this year. 
While it cannot be said at this stage of progress that a well- 
developed interdisciplinary attack is being made on the prob- 
lems of educational administration, we are learning that 
educators from the different disciplines are making worth-while 
contributions. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to overcome in planning this 
kind of attack upon problems is that of failure to communicate 
ideas. The sociologists, psychologists, educationists, political 
scientists, economists, and others who engage in discussion on 
questions of common concern often use words differently and 
thereby confuse meanings for each other. As discussions con- 
tinue, this difficulty is gradually being overcome and a number 
of joint projects are now being proposed. 

An activity focused directly upon the improvement of the 
program of preparation of educational administrators on the 
Ohio State campus has been the work of the Committee on 
Administration in the Department of Education. This com- 
mittee began its activities before the Kellogg grant was received. 
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It continues to function in co-operation with the C.P.E.A. staff 
and probably will do so for the duration of the project. The 
committee meets regularly and is carrying on these activities: 


1. Meeting with the Department of Education staff to discuss projects 

being developed by the committee 

Meeting with the C.P.E.A. staff to discuss how the two groups can 

help each other 

3. Thoroughly analyzing the present program in order to formulate a 
complete statement which may be used by persons wishing to enroll 
in the program 

4. Evaluating statements of competencies that might be used as a basis 
for revision of the program 

5. Developing an instrument for screening candidates for advanced 
work in educational administration 

6. Co-operating with the C.P.E.A. staff in planning and holding a 
three-weeks workshop of educational administrators 

7. Approving the proposal for “An Internship in Educational Admin- 
istration” 


to 


The adoption of the proposal represents an experiment for this 
department of the College in the utilization of experiences in 
preparing for an administrative position. 


INTERNSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 


One of the accomplishments of the C.P.E.A. staff during 
the past year was the formulation of a scheme of internship for 
administrators. In educational administration, as in many other 
professions, the need of the opportunity to combine good theory 
with practice is apparent. The internship appears to be one 
means of including experience in the program of preparation. 

The internship should provide the prospective administra- 
tor with an opportunity to observe successful practice, give him 
some experience in performing administrative functions, and 
permit him to appraise the functions performed. In the assign- 
ment to an internship the background of the student should be 
considered. In some cases the internship should be used as 
a means of supplementing the individual’s experience. For 
instance, a person with teaching experience largely at the 
secondary-school level might be placed with an elementary- 
school principal, or a student with wide experience in business 
administration might wish to work with a curriculum supervisor. 

Clearly, the close co-operation between Ohio State Univer- 


*«“Internship in Educational Administration,” proposed by C.P.E.A. to the Depart- 
ment of Education, Ohio State University, adopted January 29, 1952. 
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sity and the public schools which any extension of the internship 
program will require would be of advantage not only to the 
intern but to the co-operating institution as well. For instance, 
the professor in the area of school administration will probably 
be encouraged to appraise his courses as a result of continuous 
contact with school practices and problems. Then, too, the 
administrator in the public school may find reason to examine 
his own practices more critically. 

The relationship implied in the internship program will 
operate only in an atmosphere of mutual confidence and respect. 
Thus, the University has the obligation to select carefully the 
professor or professors who are to assist in supervising the pro- 
gram. Furthermore, only those administrators whose academic 
background and administrative ability are of high quality 
should be used in the program. In Ohio, where there is a wide 
range of administrative positions and preparation, internships 
at the beginning and advanced levels appear to be needed. 

The beginning internship is available only upon completion 
of the Bachelor’s degree and at least one year of successful 
teaching experience. “Interns may be assigned, with the ap- 
proval ‘of the persons concerned, to selected superintendents, 
elementary- or secondary- school principals, local executive 
heads, or supervisors or directors of instruction. The assign- 
ment is dependent upon the experience deemed most necessary 
as a part of the entire graduate program of the student. 

The intern is expected to arrange his schedule so that he 
can spend at least fifteen hours a week at the place of his assign- 
ment. An effort should be made to give him a wide range of 
experience. For instance, an intern assigned to assist a superin- 
tendent or executive head should, among other things, have the 
opportunity to attend faculty meetings, group conferences, 
meetings of citizens, and school-board meetings. Five hours of 
credit will be granted for the internship. 

Since the internship is a joint program of the public schools 
and the University, supervision of the intern is a joint responsi- 
bility. The administrator should be willing to confer frequently 
with the intern assigned him. The professor of educational 
administration should visit the intern on the job, confer with 
the administrator with whom he is working, hold conferences 
with the intern following such visits, and hold a weekly confer- 
ence with a group of interns. At times it may be desirable to 
have the sponsors assist with this weekly group conference. 
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The intern is expected to keep a daily log of his experience 
and to make a written appraisal of the sum of it at the end of 
the quarter. Copies of these reports are to be submitted to the 
sponsor and to the University supervisor to form part of the 
data used in appraising the work of the intern. Additional 
appraisal data will come from the administrator with whom the 
intern has worked, from conferences with his instructor, and 
from his participation in the group conferences. 

The advanced internship shall be available only upon com- 
pletion of the Master’s degree and at least three years of 
successful teaching, administration, or other school work. As- 
signments may be made, with the approval of the persons 
concerned, to superintendents, principals, supervisors, or other 
educational leaders. The assignment should furnish experience 
closely related to the work in which the student plans to engage. 

The internship should be full time for no less than one-half 
a school year since the assumption is that the intern will be 
employed by the board of education as a regular staff member 
for the duration of the assignment. Thus, in each case, the 
school district concerned would need to concur in the selection 
of the intern. Positions which interns might possibly fill would 
be those of administrative assistant to the superintendent and 
cadet principalship. The intern should receive no less than 
subsistence salary and necessary travel expense to and from the 
University, which would probably amount to not less than $300 
a month. For this program five hours of credit a quarter will 
be granted. 

The advanced internship is also a joint program of the pub- 
lic school and the University, and supervision of the intern is a 
joint responsibility. As in the program for the beginning in- 
ternship, the administrator should take time for frequent confer- 
ences with the intern assigned him. The professor of educa- 
tional administration who is responsible for the intern should 
visit him at work, confer with the administrator with whom he 
works, hold conferences with him following such visits, and 
hold periodical group conferences with a number of interns. At 
times it may be desirable to have sponsors assist with the period- 
ical group conference. It may also be desirable for a group of 
sponsors and University representatives to meet occasionally. 

The intern is to keep a weekly log of his experience, furnish 
occasional reports on his internship, and make a critical ap- 
praisal of his experience at the conclusion of his internship. He 
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is also expected to report in some detail the development of a 
specific project for which he was responsible as a part of his 
internship. Copies of the written reports are to be supplied to 
the sponsor and to the University supervisor. 

Projects or field studies for which an advanced intern might 
take major responsibility in a particular school or school district 
include such items as: the curriculum-development program, 
school-community relations, the evaluation program, the school- 
plant program, establishment of a cumulative record system, 
and so on. 

Several criteria will be used to evaluate the work of the 
intern: all written reports including the field study, participa- 
tion in conferences, and reports from administrators with whom 
the intern has worked. The willingness of the school district to 
employ the intern as a regular staff member in a position of 
leadership would, of course, be a strong indication of successful 
internship. 

As the program is extended, it is essential that it be care- 
fully appraised to determine whether it is achieving the specific 
purposes the internship is intended to accomplish. A partial list 
of the anticipated learnings follows: 


1. Growth in knowledge of how to deal with problems in human rela- 

tions—with children, parents, and townspeople 

Better understanding of community structure and community forces 

—diverse groups and their objectives, necessary contacts with com- 

munity groups, the press, and so on 

More information about legal requirements, forms, and instruments 

as seen in actual use 

4. Some comprehension of the personnel function—selection, assign- 
ment, supervision, and so on 

5. Growth through the exchange of experience with other interns 


No 


WwW 


In the further development of the internship program at 
Ohio State University, the next steps would seem to be as 
follows: 


Review of the program as developed thus far by the Department of 
Education Committee on Educational Administration, and the estab- 
lishing of procedures for the selection of interns 
2. Further consideration by co-operating sponsors and University rep- 
resentatives of the purposes of the internship, and the development 
of more detailed procedures to be followed in the internship program 
Formulation, with the co-operation of the staff of the Development 
Study, of an appraisal of the internship 


wo 
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A THE outset of the project the members of the C.P.E.A. 
staff found themselves asking such questions as, What is 
the situation now? What experience and what preparation have 
the present administrators of the schools? What do people 
look for when they hire an administrator for their school? 
These and other questions directed the first research activities 
into fact-finding studies. 

The Background of Public-School Administrators is the 
title of a study to secure basic data about the preparation and 
experience of persons who are serving, or who will serve, in 
various kinds of administrative positions in the Ohio schools. 
These data will contribute to the understanding of the present 
status of school administrators and will serve in addition as an 
important base from which other studies will develop. Two 
Masters’ theses are now in preparation. One of them is a study 
of the Educational Preparation and Professional Experience of 
Ohio City School Superintendents. The other is concerned with 
the preparation and experience of exempted-village superin- 
tendents. All administrative groups will be studied: 2,053 
administrators have participated in the study. 

Selected Attitudes and Personal Attributes of School Ad- 
ministrators and Administrative Trainees in Ohio is, as the title 
indicates, an attempt to see what attitudes and personality 
attributes seem likely to be related to the competencies of school 
administrators. These data serve as a basis for understanding 
the kinds of persons who select school administration as a pro- 
fession. Data from this study will be combined with those from 
the first study listed in developing explorations related to 
selection for and performance in school administration. 

“Changes in Local School Executive Positions in Ohio dur- 
ing 1951,” reported by Harold W. Boles in the May issue of 
the BuLLETIN, shows the factors which affect the employment 
of local executive heads. It is interesting to note in passing 
that acquaintanceship in the local community is very important 
to the person seeking an administrative position in a local dis- 
trict within the county school system.* 

A third study which seemed important to the staff at the 
outset was an investigation of the Status of Research in Edu- 
cational Administration. It answers the question, What research 

* EpucaTIoNAL Researcu Butitetin, XXXI (May 14, 1952), pp. 119-28. 
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has been done in this field of educational administration? The 
findings of the research may provide clues as to new research 
needed. All of the universities of the state, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the Research Division of the Ohio 
Education Association have co-operated in providing informa- 
tion that is now being compiled for further analysis and study. 

Administrative “problems” and the circumstances surround- 
ing them are being collected and filed for study. Examples of 
forward-looking or experimental practices in educational ad- 
ministration are filed for future reference and study as they 
come to the attention of members of the staff. 

Still another research activity is connected with the formu- 
lation of a plan for the study of each project contemplated. 
When plans are made to work in a co-operating community 
center, an attempt is made to determine how this activity will 
contribute to the objectives which have been set for the work 
of the Ohio Center. Purposes are clearly stated. Procedures 
are agreed upon. Methods of keeping records of the activity 
carried forward and changes resulting from this activity are 
worked out in advance. Thus, cumulative data are gathered on 
all such projects as the work in those centers progresses. Con- 
siderable data have already accumulated on the Co-operating 
Community Center of the Butler Township Schools in Van- 
dalia, Ohio. As projects are planned in similar centers, certain 
“bench marks” are already being made. These data mark the 
beginning of a comprehensive file to be built as the project grows. 


Present Status 
, \HE close of this period of activity leaves the staff with 


reasonable satisfaction that the goals outlined for the first 
year are being reached. Prior to July 1, 1951, the Ohio State 
University committee that was charged with the responsibility 
for the organization of the Co-operative Program in School 
Administration in Ohio developed the plan shown in Table I. 
In reviewing the original plan of action, it would appear 
that progress has been made in the following respects: 


1. The organization and functioning of the central staff have progressed 
in accordance with plans (see Column 2). As of July 1, 1952, the 
central staff is complete as planned except for one project co- 
ordinator who will begin his work September 1, 1952, one year from 
the date when the program began. 
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2. The organization of auxiliary university resources has proceeded as 
planned (see Column 3). However, utilization of interdisciplinary 
teams and the organization of the combined resources of several 
colleges to work together on problems of common concern have 
moved forward less rapidly than was anticipated at the outset of the 
project. Contacts have been made with many university groups. 
Individuals have responded to calls for consultation, and departments 
have shown a willingness to offer services where they are needed. 
It seems, however, that as further progress is made in developing 
field projects, the involvement of university groups grows in pro- 
portion. 

3. Development of the on-campus training program has moved rapidly 
in the Department of Education (see Column 4). The co-operation 
of the Committee on Educational Administration and the C.P.E.A. 
has been most encouraging. Plans for the summer program call for 
a seminar in school-community relations, a workshop for educational 
administrators, using a variety of resources, and a graduate course 
emphasizing the community-school movement. A beginning has been 
made in the development of interdisciplinary seminars on research 
techniques and the group process. 

4. School-community co-operating centers have developed somewhat 
more rapidly than was intended when the project began (see Col- 
umn 5). Organization of studies has begun in four centers, and the 
work in Butler Township has been under way for a period of six 
months. Furthermore, the work in Franklin County provides the 
College of Education with a different kind of working relationship 
from that carried on in many communities on a continuing basis. 

5. The involvement of auxiliary agencies and the spread of influence in 
the state have exceeded the expectations of the original university 
committee (see Column 6). First of all, the nine associated univer- 
sities have developed strong leadership in the field of educational 
administration. Representatives have quickly found a common 
ground for work, and co-operative projects are being suggested faster 
than we can develop the mechanics for carrying them out. 


The meetings of the Lay-Professional Advisers in May, 
1951, and January, 1952, showed that such a group can work 
and think together advantageously on problems of educa- 
tional administration. Representatives of labor organizations, 
the press, politics, management, parent-teacher organizations, 
school boards, and other lay groups have responded to all calls 
to participate in committee meetings, to act in a consultant 
capacity, or to participate in workships. 

All professional organizations of administrators and the 
State Department of Education have taken official action link- 
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ing them with the C.P.E.A. in Ohio. Their co-operation in 
research has been phenomenal. 

In general, however, few conclusions can be drawn from 
the year’s activity. It has been largely a year for securing 
understanding among all groups concerned, defining the areas 
in which we will work together, and organizing the staff, the 
university facilities, and the resources of the state for effective 
action. We believe that one of the advantages of having limited 
this study to the State of Ohio is the opportunity it gives for 
close contact between the staff and all agencies concerned. 


PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR 


As we plan for the year beginning July 1, 1952, certain 
immediate tasks demand attention. Plans must be made for 
the activities which will take place during the summer: 

1. The development of working relationships between C.P.E.A. and 
the co-operating centers of Warren, Champaign County, and Lick- 
ing County 

2. The completion of plans for working relationships with Ohio Uni- 
versity, Miami University, and the University of Cincinnati in Co- 
operating Community Centers in which these universities play major 
roles 

3. Arrangements with the Associated Universities for the workshop for 
professors of educational administration to be held during the fall 

4. Review of all activities begun during the first year of the project and 
the determination of follow-up activities for the next school year 

5. Work with the planning committees of each of the associations of 
school administrators to develop study activities for the year 

6. Plans for workshops to be held during the year at several co-oper- 
ating universities 

As the year progresses, the work of the several co-operating 
community centers will occupy a major portion of staff time, 
since there will be at least four such projects for which the 
central staff assumes major responsibility, and additional ones 
in which responsibility will be shared with other universities. 

It appears at this time that there will be an increase in the 
demand for in-service education projects such as conferences, 
workshops, and clinics. Requests are being made for the pro- 
vision of opportunities for administrators within a county sys- 
tem or within a city system to work together over an extended 
period of time on problems of mutual concern. 

Elementary-school principals have been showing an increas- 
ing amount of interest in how the C.P.E.A. can be extended to 
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assist them in solving some of the problems that arise in this 
area of administration. It seems that in Ohio the job of 
elementary-school principal is taking on increasing importance 
in many communities. A study of the emergence of the 
elementary-school principalship may make a significant contri- 
bution to the study of educational administration in Ohio. 

The C.P.E.A. staff realizes that it has made only a begin- 
ning in the contribution of the university to the solution of 
educational problems. Certainly, as the course for the activity 
of another year is being charted, greater emphasis must be given 
to this phase of the work, at Ohio State University in particular. 

As data are collected concerning the activities that are being 
carried on throughout the entire state, relationships will emerge 
which may result in the reformulation of some of the original 
hypotheses of the study. The staff expects certain changes in 
direction and emphasis to be made during its second year. 

In prospect, too, are more reports of findings than could be 
expected during the first year of the project. Already, some 
findings seem to the staff to have significance for the adminis- 
trators of the state, the universities that prepare them, and 
possibly for the profession at large. Plans include the dissem- 
ination of findings through reports to meetings, contact with 


administrators, and articles in professional journals. 
[Vor. XXXI, No. 7] 
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